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Daniel Stanton, the Friend named in the) wv ™- See! 
following certificate, appears to have been an| I ne vos 
eminent minister, and much esteemed by his| hoe waite, 
cotemporaries. It was the prevailing practice) pony: wiatinan 
in those days, for certificates to be signed by! sohn wed ate 
individual members of society, and not by the| vr : d, 
Clerk; and as the signers were generally), te Se 
among the more prominent members, the sub- em ae 
joined catalogue will probably show who were is, = G seal . 
the active members of Philadelphia Monthly! i Pembe ~~ 
Meeting, eighty years ago. Several of the re-|-0'" kiah arate, 
corded names are to a considerable extent| oe ilinsne, 
identified with the history of Friends in this| yeh ae 
country. The tenor of the certificate rather| yo) rE Nie vel 
implies that there was but one Monthly Meet-|4.) : Sr 7 
ing at that time in Philadelphia. | awed 7ONS, 


Westburg Monthly Meeting furnished him| avid Eatsugh 
with a return certificate, stating that “they! Abraham Maron 
were truly glad of his visit, both in public and| Wm. Savery, 
in Friends’ families $ and had good satisfaction | John Eldridge, 
and unity with him in his public testimony) John Thompson, 
amongst us, and in his private visit in families | 
he being attended with life and power therein, | 
to the stirring up of the pure mind in our bo-| 
soms.”” The return certificate was signed by 
forty-five men Friends. Apprehending that) 
some of the readers of the Intelligencer will 
feel an interest in the revival of the names of 
individuals who were prominent among a ge- 
neration that has passed away, a copy of the 
certificate is forwarded for insertion. 
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Thos. Fisher, 
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Benj. Hooten, 
Samuel Wetherill, 
Joseph Richardson, 
John Elliott, 

Isaac Atmore, 


John Drinker, 
Daniel Stanton was accompanied by Joshua|ercise of Christain kindness and sympathy 
'Cresson, who was furnished with a return cer-|i0 the afflictions and trials of his friends. 
tificate in the following words: h 
“These may certify that there was a young|many could testify largely ; and amongst them 
|man, named Joshua Cresson, who accompanied |" 4 few of the messenge 
our friend, Daniel Stanton, in his religious visit, whom his house and heart were always open, 
‘on our Island, and that the said young man’s|and the sympathy with which he was often 


conduct and behaviour was sober and becom-|enabled to enter into their exercises, and to 
attentive and}hand to them in great tenderness of spirit, a 


by of every class, to act, even in secular matters, 


‘in the fear and counsel of the Lord. 

| Observing the neglected state of the children 
|of the poor in his neighborhood, and impressed 
with the high value of good early training, he 
lestablished, on his own premises, a First-day 
ischool for boys and girls, ‘This, with the aid of 
|other friends of the meeting, acting as teachers, 
|was maintained with much efficiency for many 
lyears. The divine blessing evidently rested on 
\this labor of love, its influence on the character 
lof the children ot the district having been deci- 
\dedly marked. 

Some men are liberal from innate pleasure 
‘in giving; to this class our friend did not ap- 
| pear to belong ; he was not naturally what could 
‘be termed liberal. ‘The selection of the objects 
‘of his benevolence, and the mode of adminis- 
itering it, were evidently regulated by an inter- 
inal, deeply-felt conviction of his accountability 
|as a steward. Much that he did in this way, 
was known to but few, as it was his practice in 
imany instances, to employ others as his al- 
|moners, without the recipients being made 
‘acquainted with the source from whence his 
| bounty flowed. 
| The same religious principle of action was 
‘exhibited in the office of peace-maker, which 
i|he was often called upon to fill, in the settle- 
| ment of disputes amongst his neighbors, by 
| whom his strict sense of justice, and the kindly, 
yet independent manner in which he medi- 
lated between them, were highly apprecia- 
lted. 
in his youth he was rough and boisterous; 

|but the gentle influence of the Spirit of Jesus 
lsoftened his character ; so that in many of his 
latter years, few men exceeded bim in the ex- 


| Of his cheerful warm-hearted hospitality, 


rs of the gospel, to 


From our Monthly Meeting, held at Philadelphia, the| helpful to our friend aforesaid, in his travels in| word of encouragement and counsel, will be 


25th day of the 8th month, 1769. 


To Friends on Long Island, in the province of | 
New York, or elsewhere : 


our parts.” 


Daniel Stanton, having communicated to us a| 
religious exercise that hath attended his mind| 


to visit some parts of your Island, we certify | adorned his profession by the practice of every 


you that we have unity therewith; his Jife and|day duties : 
conversation being exemplary, and his minis-| 
try lively, instructive, and edifying; that we, 
doubt not his labour among you will be ac-/.. 
ceptable; and as his mind may be opened! 
further to visit some other parts, we are free to| 
leave him at liberty to pursue such further! 
prospects, as Infinite Wisdom may be pleased| 
to communicate to him; desiring he may be! 
graciously influenced, both inwardly and out- 
wardly, and restored to us again in peace. 


pe 
The following notice of Joun Fritn, of High- 


f flats, England, who died in 1847, aged 57| ship and discipline, were deeply instructive. 
Dear Frienps,—-Our beloved Friend| years, is descriptive of a practical Christian, 


long remembered by some with grateful affec- 
tion. : 

The gravity of his deportment, and the 
| weight of his spirit in meetings, both for wor- 


For many years, his friends had witnessed, 


| whose example is worthy of imitation, and who| with comfort, a steady growth in the truth, a 


|deepening in the root of vital religion, of which 
ithe pruned branches gave evidence, year by 
| year, by bringing forth more fruit. But whilst 


Endowed with a good natura! understanding, | his fellow members were regarding him with 
discriminating judgment, and much sound/satisfaction, as one increasingly qualified for 
nse ; occupying an influential position in ajusefulness in the church, He who giveth not 
| populous rural district, and possessed of ample account of any of His matters, was designing 
meats for doing good, it is quite possible that|otherwise; and by a very unexpected stroke, 
apart from direct religious influences, this valu-| He saw meet to withdraw him almost entirely 
ed friend would have been what is commonly|from active service, and to call him to glorify 
called a useful character; but being brought by|his name by patient suffering. __ 

the power of divine grace, to feel the solemn| John Firth had been favored with a remark- 
‘nature of his responsibilities, his motives of ac-|ably vigorous constitution, robust health, till 


We salute you in love, &c, Your friends|tion were changed, and he became earnestly|about three years before his decease, when he 


and brethren; 


‘concerned, in his intercourse with his neighbors! was suddenly seized with an affection of the 
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brain, which frequently deprived him of con-/\asleep, and she had, with her utmost strength, was lost, and it fell over and wus broken to 
sciousness, and was attended with a variety of carried him up stairs. She did not lift her pieces at my feet, the water dashing upon the 
distressing symptoms. The dispensation, ashe eyesto mine as she entered, but went with skirts of my dress. 
remarked, was humiliating to a degree, of her burden, to the low bed that was in the} The poor child became instantly as pale as 
which he could have formed no conception ; room, where she laid him tenderly, and then sat ashes, and the frightened look she gave me I 
but he felt that he needed itall, and he had no down with her face turned partly away from me, shal) not soon forget. She tried to speak, and 
disposition to repine or complain. Indeed, itjand witha fan kept off the flies and cooled say that it was an accident, but her tongue was 
was obvious to all who saw him, thatthe Lord/kis moist skin. paralyzed for the moment, and she found no 
was dealing with him as a refiner with fire,) Enough of Jane’s countenance was visible| utterance. 
and that the purification was availing. Often|to enable me to perceive that its expression| The lesson 1 had received in the morning 
has the remark been made, on leaving his|was sad. And it was an unkind word from served me for purposes of self-control now, and 
company, that there seemed such an increas- my lips that had brought this cloud over her [ said instantly, in a mild voice— 
ed meetness for heaven, that surely his de-|young face ! | «Never mind, Jane; I know you could not 
parture was near at hand. And thus it prov-| ‘So much for permitting myself to fall into help it. I must tack down the loose edge of 
ed; the attacks of his disease became more/a fretful mood,’ said I mentally, ‘In future I) the carpet. I came near tripping there my- 
violent, and the last was attended with great must be more watchful over my state of mind. self to-day. Go and get a floor-cloth and wipe 
bodily suffering. This was borne with much I have no right to make others suffer from my up the water as quickly as you can, while | 
Christian meekness ; and in the lucid intervals cwn unhappy temper.’ gather up the broken pieces.’ 
with which he was fovored, he was frequently; Jane continued to sit by Willy and fanhim;! The color came back instantly to Jane’s face. 
engaged in prayer for an increase of faith ; and and every now and then| could hearavery low She gave me one grateful look, and then ran 
through its power, he was mercifully sustained sigh come up, as if involuntarily, from her bo-|quickly away, to do asI had directed her. 
above the pains of the body, in humble confi-|som. Faint as the sound was, it smote upon, When she came back she blamed herself for 
dence in the mercy of his “ Father in heaven.”’\my ear, and added to my unaccountable frame not having been more careful, expressed sor- 
On the morning of the day on which he died of mind. \row for the accident, and promised over and 
he requested all his family and attendants! A friend called and 1 went down into the! over again that she would be more guarded in 
might be assembled in his chamber; a few)parlor, and sat conversing there for an hour. ' future. 
Psalms were read by his wife, with which he But all the while there was a weight upon my| ‘The contrast between both of our feelings 
expressed his satisfaction. His bodily suffer-|feelings. I tried, but in vain, to be cheerful.!new and what they were in the morning was 
ings were great, but we believe that his mind|I was too distinctly aware of the fact that an very great. I felt happier for having acted 
was stayed on God, and that he departed in the | individual—and .that a motherless little girl— | justly and with due self-control; and my little 
full hope of that mercy which is in Christ.—/was unhappy through my unkindness; and girl, though troubled on account of the acci- 
Annual Monitor. ‘the consciousness was like a heavy hand upon dent, had not the extra burden of my displea- 
ee |my bosom. \sure to bear. 
| ‘This is alla weakness,’ I saidto myselfafter| + Better, far better,’ said I to myself, as I sat 
jmy friend had left, making an effort to throw/and reflected upon the incidents just related— 
‘off the uncomfortable feeling. But it was of|* better, far better is it in all our relations in 
I was sitting in my room one morning feel-\no avail. Even if the new train of thought,'life to miantain a calm exterior, and on no ac- 
ing all out of sorts about something or other,)/awakened by conversation with my friend, had count to speak hastily to those who are below 
when an orphan child, whom I had taken to/lifted me up above the state of mind in whichjus. Angry words make double wounds. 
raise, came in with a broken tumbler in her,| was when she came, the sight of Jane’s) They hurt those to whom they are addressed, 
hand, and said, while her young face was pale, sober face, as she passed me on the stairs|while they leave a sting behind them. Above 
and her little lip quivered— |would have depressed my feelings again. ail, should we guard againsta moody temper. 
‘See, ma’am! I went to take this tumbler! In order both to relieve my own and the; Whenever we permit and think to fret our 
from the dresser, to get Anna a drink of child’s feelings, | thought I would refer to the) minds we are not ina state to exercise due 
water, and [ let it fall.’ broken tumbler, and tell her not to grieve her-' self-control, and if temptation comes then, we 
[ was in a fretful humor before thechild came se/f about it, as its loss was of no consequence are sure to fall.’— Ladies’ Wrath. 
in, and her appearance, with the broken tum-\ whatever. But this would have been to have| 


LOSING ONE’S TEMPER. 


BY MARY GRAHAM. 


omen eee 

bler in her hand, did’nt tend to help me to ajmade an acknowledgement to her that I had 

better state of mind. She was suffering a been in the wrong, and an instinctive feeling ee 

good deal of pain in consequence of the acci-|of pride remonstrated against that. | The recent experiments with regard to the 


dent, and needed a kind word to quiet the) *Ahme!* Lsighed. * Why did [ permit my-\submarine electric telegraph should be more 
disturbed beatings of her heart. But she self to speak so unguardedly? How small are| generally known than they are, for they may 
had come to me in an unfortunate moment. |the causes that sometimes destroy our peace !|be said to be the rudimentary efforts at realis- 
‘You are a careless little girl!’ said I se-'How much of good or evil is there in a single ing one of the grandest conceptions of the age 
verely, taking the fragments of glass from her) word !’ \—a power of instantaneous communication to 
trembling hands ‘A very careless little girl,) Some who read this may think that I was the uttermost ends of the earth. 
and I am displeased with you. very weak to let a hastily uttered censure! The experiments, which took place on the 
1 said no more, but my countenance expres- against a careless child trouble me. Whatare channel at Dover, were attended by many 
sed even stronger rebuke than my words.|\a child’s feelings ? gentlemen of science, desirous to witness the 
The child lingered near me for a few mo-| I have been a child; and, asa child, have results. The arrangements and plan of opera- 
ments and then shrunk away from the room.|been blamed severely by those whom I desir- tions were under the direction of Mr. Walker, 
{ was sorry in a moment that I had permittedjed to please, and felt that unkind words fell the superintendent of the electric telegraph on 
myself to speak unkindly to the little girl, for heavier and more painfully, sometimes, than the South-Eastern Railway; and one of this 
there was no need of my doing so, and more- blows. [ could, therefore, uridersand the na-|company’s steamers was commissioned to as- 
over, she had taken my words, as I could see, ture of Jane’s feelings, and sympathize with sist in carrying out the undertaking. ‘The 
deeply to heart. 1 had made her unhappy her to a certain extent. | principal object of the experiments was not to 
without a cause. The breaking of the tum-| All through the day Jane moved about more|carry a telegraph wire across the Channel, but 
bler was an accident likely to happen to any'quietly than usual. When I spoke to her to prove, on a sufficiently great scale, the prac- 
one, and the child evidently felt bad enough|about any thing—which I did in a kinder voice ticability of such a system of communication. 
about what had occurred without having my than I ordinarily used—she would look into|'l'o this end, there was placed on the deck of 
displeasure added thereto. my face with an earnestness that rebuked me.|the steamer a sufficient length of prepared 
If 1 was unhappy before Jane entered my| Toward evening I sent her down stairs for wire ; it being considered that if the telegraphic 
room, I was still more unhappy after she retir-|a pitcher of cool water. She went quickly.| intercourse proved to be perfect through that 
ed. I blamed myself and pitied the child;|and soon returned with a pitcher of water and| wire when submerged in the water, there ex- 
but this did not in the least mend the mat-'a tumbler, on a waiter. She was coming to-|isted no d@ priori reason for doubting that the 
ter. wards me, evidently using more than ordinary}same result would follow even though the wire 
In about half an hour Jane came up very caution, when her foot tripped against some-| were prolonged to the opposite coast. Unfor- 
quietly with Willy, my dear little curly-haired, thing, and she stumbled forward. It was in|tunately, the weather proved most unfavora- 


angel-faced boy, in her arms. He had fallen | vain she tried to save the pitcher. Its balance/ble to the experiments as intended to have 
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been performed by aid of the steamer. The/difficulty of submarine communication. In in different tracks acrossthe Channel; and by 


wind rose in the night; and continued to blow 
smartly on the morning of the day fixed, the 
swell became so great, that it was not thought 
possible to conduct the experiments on their 
original plan. ‘The steamer was to have 
steamed out to sea for about two miles, * pay- 
ing out’ the wire in her progress, and then to 
have been hove to, so as to give her passen- 
gers the opportunity, as she lay embosomed in 
the still waters, of alittle conversation with the 
busy metropolis. The ruffled state of the sea 
set aside this project, since it was feared that 
the roll of the steamer would endanger the 
wire, and that telegraphic intercourse would 
have been in another way rendered impracti- 
cable, in consequence of the unsteadiness of 
the indicator-needles. The wire, however, 
was transferred from the steamer to a small 
boat, and by that means a length of upwards 
of two miles was submerged in the sea along 
the mouth of the harbor, and at the side of the 
pier. One extremity of this sunken coil was 
then put in metalic union with the wire, the 
end of which was in London, and the other ex- 
tremity was connected to the electro-telegaph- 
ic converser placed on the deck of the steamer 
lying in the harbor. A sand galvanic battery 
of six dozen plates, weakly charged, in the 
usual manner, with dilute acid and water, was 
then placed in connection with the wire 
through which it was to send the mysterious 
agent of the telegraphic tongue, and all things 
were now ready to solve the problem of sub- 
marine intercommunication. It was about 
noon when all the arrangements were com- 
pleted ; the communication was then made: 
and instantly, in the far distant London sta- 
tion, the clatter of the electric alarum informed 
the chairman of the company that the experi- 
ment was crowned with perfectsuccess. Mes- 
sages of congratulation were passed up and 
down with complete facility, the fact of more 
than two miles of the conveying medium being 
buried in the depths of the sea, exercising not 
the least influence upon the freedom and ra- 
pidity of the coversation. A continued corres- 
pondence was then kept up between the 
steamer and the stations of London, Ashford, 
and Tunbridge, which was continued with 
perfect success at intervals for three or four 
hours, messages of various import being inter- 
changed between the steamer and all those 
stations. The bells at the electric-telegraph 
offices at Tunbridge and London Bridge were 
vehemently rung by the operators on board 
the steamer; and the various signals and in- 
terlocutory mancuvres peculiar to the convers- 
ers On these instruments were gone through 
with as much ease by means of the submarine 
wire as with the ordinary wires disposed by 
the rail-side on land. The exact total length 
of the submerged wire was 3600 yards. Be- 
fore dark—the experimental trials having been 
continued a sufficient time to demonstrate the 
Success of the investigation—the submerged 
wire was wound up, and drawn in again, and 
was found not to have sustained the least inju- 
ty, the assembly of scientific gentlemen sepa- 
rated with the conviction that, so far as these 
experiments went, the practicability of a tele- 
graphic communication between England and 
France had been completely established. 
Bearing in memory that water is a good 
conductor of electricity, and that consequently 
the perfect insulation of the telegraphic wires 
cannot be effected unless by surrounding them 
with some non-conducting material, it will be 
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conveying the wires of the electric telegraph, 
through tunnels, much practical inconvenience 
has arisen from the same cause, the damp 
continually carrying away a portion of the 
current from the wire into the earth. In ad- 
dition to this annoyance, the sulphurous acid 
and steam rising from the locomotives produce 
a chemical action on the wires, which material- 
ly interferes with their usefulness. To meet 
these objections, various plans have been de- 
vised of more or less ingenuity: some have 
recommended covering the wires with wollen 
yarn, varnish, &c.; and it has been proposed 
to convey them in tubes of earthenware, per- 
forated with four or five holes lengthways, ac- 
cording to the number of wires preposed to be 
employed. Mr. Walker, of the railway in 
question, had the defects in existing wires 
presented to him constantly in a most disa- 
gre¢able manner. Despatches from the con- 
tinent being now almost entirely transmitted 
by electric telegraph to the morning papers, 
the messages became next to useless to the 
editors, unless passed up very quickly, and the 
wires in the tunnels were only too often ina 
very refractory condition. He accordingly 
put himself in communication with the mana- 
ger of the gutta percha manufactory at Streat- 
ham, and suggested to him the adoption of a 
metallic wire well coated with this singular sub- 
stance. In a few days the wire was supplied, 
and patented; and shortly afterwards was put 
to a practical test in one of the tunnels with 
the most complete success. Subsequently it 
was introduced into the Shakspeare, Abbott's 
Cliff, and Martello tunnels; and at the present 
time all despatches to and from the metropolis 
are made by the instrumentality of this wire. 

The defective insulation of the wires, against 
which this new wire has so successfully pro- 
vided, has been the only serious practical dif- 
ficulty in working the electric telegraph. It 
imay be thought, however, that sufficient time 
|has not yet been given to put the capabilities 
of the improvement to a proper test. Mr. 
Walker says, ‘Il have had specimens of this 


wire buried in the earth in a damp place for, 


more than a year. It is sound and good still. 
Specimens have been immersed in sea-water 
for three or four months, and are unaffected.’ 
It has been suggested also, that perhaps, in 
process of time, the continued action of sea- 
iwater, with its combinations of the chlorides 
land iodines, may destroy the powers of this 
coating of vegetable substance for insulation ; 
but much weight is not to be attached to the 
conjecture, since gutta percha has exhibited, 
in all the investigations to which it has been 
submitted, a marked indifference to the opera- 
tion of the most powerful chemical reagents. 
‘Its insulating properties are indeed altogether 
peculiar, and far surpass those possessed by 
any other substance with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and this, together with the facility 
with which it is manipulated and applied to the 
wire, renders it in all respects a most valuable 
‘application for the purpose of electric inter- 
‘course. Professor Faraday has instituted an 
‘important series of experiments upon this sub- 
stance, and these have shown that insulation 
effected by its means is one of the most perfect 
: known to philosophy. 

Mr. Walker proposes the following as the 
plan he would suggest for uniting England 
with France by the electric cord. Between 
each port--say Dover and Calais, or Folkstone 
land Boulogne—he would lay down two or 


readily conceived that here must be the chief | three wires. These wires would be run out 








this means, and by not making the communi- 
cation dependent at either port upona single 
wire, the probabilities would be greatly against 
their being all broken or damaged on the same 
day. In the event of one of the wires being 
injured or broken, notice of the accident would 
be instantly given by the refusal of the wire to 
act; the spare wires would now come into 
activity, and little or no delay would take place. 
Meanwhile one of the South Eastern Compa- 
ny’s steamers would fish up the damaged wire 
until the seat of the injury was discovered ; 
when its repair would be the work of probably 
a very little time, and all would go on as be- 
fore. So confident does Mr. Foster, the paten- 
tee of the wire, feel as to ultimate success, that 
he has signified his willingness to provide the 
gutta percha necessary for coating a wire of 
sufficient length to stretch across the Channel, 
whenever the directors of the railway consent 
to supply the wire. 


It cannot be denied that difficulties of a for- 
midable kind threaten the invention. One is 
ithe danger of the fracture of the wire: it may 
be caught by the fluke of a ship’s anchor, as 
she is endeavoring to ride outa stiff gale, and 
thus dragged away and broken. ‘Then, again, 
it is to be remembered that the lower regions 
of the waters are only unvisited by fish when 
their depth is far greater than that of the Chan- 
nel, and these monsters of the deep might hap- 
pen to take a fancy to the long body of the 
wire, and by a single effort of their powerful 
jaws, snap it in twain—perhaps in the very 
middle of an important official despatch! It 
may be said, however, that the wire would 
shortly become so covered with sand as to be 
secure from these casualties, or from the last ; 
and in portions of its length, undoubtedly, this 
would be the case. But across the depths and 
uneven hollows of the bottom, the wire would 
still lie fully exposed to this danger. ‘The pro- 
posed remedy has been already discussed : it 
being to lay down two or three separate wires, 
by which means the amount of the risk to the 
intercommunication is considerably lessened. 
A serious cause of inconvenience may also be 
found to arise from accidental injuries to the 
coating of the wires, which, though slight in 
themselves, might expose a portion of the me- 
tallic surface to the conducting medium around, 
when the practical working of the wire would 
be almost as effectually interfered with as if it 
had been cut across with some sharp instru- 
iment. Add to these the suggestion that the 
lwutta percha may in process of time undergo 
‘chemical transformation, and we have probably 
enumerated the most formidable of the obsta- 
cles, which the submarine telegraph is likely 
to meet with. The history of a thousand in- 
lventions in modern times presents us with 
practical difficulties more formidable in their 
‘kind and amount than any or all of these, so 
that a good hope may be cherished that these 
too will in course of time give way before the 
yersevering energies of our enlightened age. 





It is satisfactory to be able to point to an ex- 
ample of submarine electric intercommunica- 
tion, which has hitherto answered every rea- 
sonable expectation: this is the wire from 
|Gosport to the dockyard. It consists simply 


‘of one line, requiring no other wire to complete 
the circuit, the water answering as the con- 
‘ducting medium. The wire, surrounded by a 
|rope, in which it is imbedded, was simply al- 
llowed to drop into the water, and sink to the 


| bottom. Telegraphic communications are con- 
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stantly flying through this submerged wire, and |clear sea of Norway as gold-fish in a crystal 
hitherto with complete success. jjar. This instrument is not only used by the 

The newspapers are continually telling|fishermen, but it is also found aboard the na- 
their readers, or quote the tales from other|vy and coasting vessels of Norway. When 
sources, that such an international communica-|their anchors get into foul ground, or their ca- 
tion is being undertaken by this and that in-|bles warped on a roadstead, they immediately 
ventor, but nothing seems to come of it. It is)apply the glass, and, guided by it, take steps| 
not long since we were assured that some in- to put all to rights, which they could not do so) 
ventors in the metropolis were about to con-| well with out the aid of the rude and simple 
nect Dover and Calais with the electric wire,| instrument, which the meanest fisherman can 
and to establish a printing electric telegraph at} make up with his own hands, without the aid} 
each port. At the close of the last year per-|of a craftsman. ‘Ihis instrument has been 


SE 


t 


by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty,|Tay, and by its assistance they have been| 
to effect u communication between Holyhead/enabled to discover stones, holes, uneven 
and Dublin by means of x submarine electric|over, ground which their nets travel, and| 
telegraph. The wires were, or are, to be con-| have found the telescope answer to admiration, 
nected with the lines of railway radiating from|the minutest object in twelve feet water being 
the [rish metropolis, and with the Chester and jas clearly seen as on the surface. 
Holyhead Railway. Official assistance is pro-'no reason why it could not be used with 
mised to aid in carrying out this undertaking,\advantage in the rivers and bays of the Unit- 
which is undoubtedly one of greatand momen-|ed States. 
tous interest. Since the publication of os 
experiments narrated in this paper,a monster| , 3 
scheme has been propounded for connecting| I'rve Greatness.—W hat Is great is not) 
America with England by these magic work-|#!ways good, but what is good is always 
ing wires; but until something on a smaller STe4t. 
scale has been accomplisheQitwhhlhe rade) —X—_—X————_a_—_.:" 
to waive the consideration of a project which FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.| 
is calculated for the time when electric inter-! 
communication, with all its difficulties, shall be} PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1849. | 
a resolved problem. ee ee eee 
Ardently, indeed, may the time be wished) Stavery.—As far as human intelligence! 
for when, as one of our wise men has said,|can judge, circumstances are conspiring to! 
‘the earth may be girdled with a sentence in 
a few moments;’ and when, to every civilised ‘a the United S 
nation, a common tongue and a common me-|°°*%* '® naietmeredennes 
dium of speech will be given. W hat new and In Kentucky, the Convention to amend the 
rapid evolutions of truth may not be expected,' Constitution of the State will have it directly | 
what advancement in arts and sciences, what 
progress in civilization, when this houradis-| . , 
covery will be made, and the next will see its sidered throughout the state as the leading 
knowledge scattered to the ‘ ends of the earth!’ subject which that body will have to consider. 
‘ Knowledge,’ in the words of the sacred wri- Many of the most prominent citizens, and 
ter, ‘shall be increased;’ and the warring, 
contending, opposing, and wide-scattered mem- nn Ts ' 
bers of the human family shall begin to fee|| Weight of their influence in favor of emancipa- 
for the first time the reality of the existence of tion. In Missouri, Thomas H. Benton, the 
the family relationship. If it is in the order of distinguished U. S. Senator, avows his un- 
Supreme Providence that such results should) 
flow even from the humble instrumentality of ' ; 
a copper cord, may that time soon come !— Legislature in voting for the extension of 
Chambers’s Journal. slavery to the new territories, and appeals di- 


|rectly to the people to support him inthe view 
‘he has taken. The sentiment against slavery 
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hasten the period when this system must 


before them—indeed it appears to be con- 


amongst them Henry Clay, have given the 


willingness to obey the instructions of his 


—=— 
NORWEGIAN WATER TELESCOPES, 


An instrument which the people of Norway|'® becoming so strong in Western Virginia, 
have found of so great utility that there is|that if we may believe extracts purporting to 


scarcely a fishing boat’ without one, is the|be taken from them, the newspapers of East-| 


water telescope or tube, of three or four feet! orn Virginia are cautioning their readers 
in leng h, which they carry in their boats with, . > . 

them when they go a fishing. When they|*gainst its influence, on the ground that the 
reach the fishing-ground, they immerse one end | institution is already in danger from it. 

of this telescope in the water, and look through 


In Delaware, slavery appears to be near] 
the glass, which shows objects some ten or fif- vn . 
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teen fathoms deep as distinctly as ifthey were 
within a few feet of the surface; by which 
means, when a shoal of fish comes into their 
bays, the Norwegians instantly prepare their 


‘extinct ; while in both Maryland and Virginia 
\the value of slave property is becoming so 
|precarious in consequence of the numerous 
escapes securely made by them, that to all 


Items of Intelligence. 


CuoLera.—This disease appears to make but little 


progress in Philadelphia; for several days past there 
has been no case reported. 
about 35 cases reported per day. 


In New York there are 
In Cincinnati about 


he same, It prevails generally throughout the west ; 


but more severely among the slaves in the far south, 
and on the steamboats of the Mississippi. 


Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, has commenced 


addressing the people of that state on the subject of 
slavery; he takes ground against extending slavery 


ate ; a ; Ss over new territory, and against the views of John C. 
mission was actually given to a civil engineer, lately adopted by the Scotch fishermen on the|o.1.04,, and ot elt 


hers of the South. 
The overflow at New Orleans appears to be un- 


checked; a large portion of the city was inundated at 
ithe last accounts. 


The intelligence from Europe shows a very unsettled 


We tes en of affairs ; but nothing very decided has occurred. 


5 
FLOATING BEE-HOUSES. 


In Lower Egypt, where the flower harvest 
is not so early by several weeks as in the up- 
per district of that country, the practice of 
transportation is carried on to a considerable 
extent. About the end of October, the hives, 
after being collected together from the differ- 
ent villages, and conveyed up the Nile, mark- 
ed and numbered by the individuals to whom 
they belong, are heaped pyramidically upon 
the boats prepared to receive them, which, 
floating gradually down the river, and stopping 
at certain stages of their passage, remain there 
a longer or shorter time, according to ont al 
duce which is afforded by the surrounding 
country. After travelling three months in 
this manner, the bees having culled the per- 
fumes of the orange flowers of the Suid, the 
essence of roses of the Facium, the treasures 
of the Arabian jessamine, and a variety of 
flowers, are brought back, about the beginning 
of February, to the places from which they 
have been carried. The productiveness of the 
flowers, at each respective stage, is ascertained 
by the gradual aesent of the boats in the water, 
and which is probably noted by a scale of 
measurement. ‘This industry produces for the 
Egyptians delicious honey, and abundance of 
bees’ wax.—Dr. Bevan. 

eneetifeuninns 
CURIOSITIES OF THE EARTH. 


| At the city of Modena, in Italy, and about 
four miles around it, wherever itis dug, when- 
‘ever the workmen arrive at the distance ofsix- 
‘ty three feet they come to abed of chalk which 
‘they bore with an auger, five feetdeep. They 
‘then withdraw from the pit, before the auger 
‘is removed, and upon its extraction, the water 
bursts up through the aperture with great vio- 
lence, and quickly fills this new made well, 
which continues full, and is affected neither by 
rains nor draughts. But that which is most 
remarkable in this operation, is the layers of 
earth as we descend. At the depth of four- 
teen feet are found the ruins of an ancient city, 
paved streets, houses, floors, and different 
pieces of mosiac. Under this is found a soft, 
oozy earth made up of vegtables; and at 
‘twenty-six feet deep, large trees entire, such 


\ 
} 





nets, man their boats, and go out in pursuit.| 
The first process is minutely to survey the 
ground with their glasses, and where they 


appearance it will not be long ere the great 
motives for the continuance of the system will} ;, perfect preservation. At 


as walnut trees, withthe walnuts still stick- 
‘ing on the stem, and their leaves and branches 
twenty-eight 









find the fish swarming about in greatnumbers,|cease to exist. 
then they give signal, and surround the fish ——e a vast quantity of shells, and this bed is 
with their large draught nets, and often catch| Manrriep,—At West Philadelphia, on Fifth dayleleven feet thick. Under this, vegtables are 
them in hundreds at a haul. Without these|evening, the 7th inst., according to the order of the|found again with leaves, and branches of trees 
telescopes their business would often prove|Society of Friends, Joun T. Basset, of Salem, N.J.,\as before; and thus alternately chalk and 
precarious and unprofitable, as the fish, by|to Susan M., daughter of Solomon Humphreys, of the | vegetable earth, to the depth of sixty three 
these glasses, are as distinctly seen in the deep |former place. | feet. 


feet deep, a soft chalk is found mixed with 
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ceilings are of an astonishing height and bold-|has survived, and must now be from seventy 
VIEWS OF FRANCE. ness. The wood work in the choir is beautiful|to seventy-five years old; and the mention of 
and curious. The glass in the windows is ad-|it kindles in my bosom a spark of gratitude, 
mirably painted, and have the reputation: of|which an imputation of vanity even will not 
On our way to Toulouse we passed through being the handsomestin France. They repre-/allow me to suppress.’ 
the department of Gers. ‘here is nothing re-|sent subjects from the Old Testament, and are| The only scholastic education Barrow ever 
markable in the country. ‘The people in the|the work of Arnaud de Moles, a celebrated|received was at the Ulverstone Town Bank 
rural districts appear to be poor, but not mise-| painter of the fifteenth century. The church|Grammar school; at first under the tuition of 
rable. They live on very simple vegetable|is built in the form of across. Its length is|an old man named Hodgson, who was very ig- 
food, and seldom eat meat. But although not}upwards of three hundred feet, and its width| norant, but kind to his pupils. One day being 
rich, they are not the less charitable and hospi-|from seventy to eighty feet. The height of the| pleased with Barrow’s proficiency, he brought 
table. The beggar, who is in need, is never|vault or ceiling is from eighty to ninety feet. {him into his wife’s shop (forshe was a sort of 
driven away from their door, without relief.| ‘The town cotains asmalllibrary of five thou-|stationer,) and spreading on the counter a 
They give every thing with profusion to the|sand volumes. great number of beoks for young people, desir- 
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guest whom they receive. Naturally inclined Busuicus. jed him to choose any ane he pleased as a 
to superstition, when they or oe get > ‘present. ‘I pitched,’ writes Sir John, ‘upona 
sick, they have recourse to fortune fPllers, and }small history of the Bible with woodcuts, 


rely more upon the arts of a necromancer than The following biography we take from a| which so pleased the old man, that he foretold 
upon the skill of a physician. They are labo-|!ate English Paper, believing that the perse-|to my parents that I should prove atreasure to 
rious, prudent, and, as it well becomes their|verance there shown in the pursuit of know-|them. Trifling as this was, it produced its 


situation, economical. lledge—and the evidence of its value when|*fect, and has on many occasions reeusred to 
The life of the women is not lees laborious}. tsined a profitable example for the instrue-| "typo ny 
P P | When Barrow was about eight years old, 





than that of the men. The married women| | 
have the care of the dairy, the fowls and |tion of the young, who are often too apt, even ithe Town Bank School passed under the care 
household affairs of every kind. The young|when inclination prompts them to study, or op-| of an excellent classical scholar, the Rev. Wil- 
girls, while yet children,’take care of the sheep,| portunity offers for it, to “ask what good?” {lian Tyson Walker, curate of the parish 
and other light work ; whenthey are grown up| ‘church ; and he enjoyed this gentleman’s in- 
they participate in all the labors of agriculture, SIR JON BARROW. | structions until he was’ thirteen, at which time 
and endure the same fatigue withthe men.| The life of sir John Barrow, who has recent-|he hadjadvanced to the head of his class hav- 
When they are too numerous for the work at|ly died full of years and of honours, presents ajing read Livy, Horace, Virgil, Homer, &c. 
home, they hire themselves out as servants, | remarkable instance of the success which al-| He also acquired some knowledge of mathe- 
and it is seldom they prefer the town to the! most invariably attends untiring industry and|™atics from a perambulating teacher who used 
country. They would fear of being considered | perseverance of purpose. His was not that|'© pay an annual visit to Ulverstone, and gave 
idlers, for thenthey would never get husbands,| headlong enthusiasm which pursues with ar- lessons in an apartment adjoining the school. 

for the working people do not wanta dirty,dor some unattainable objeet, while it turns} About this time one or two circumstances 
girl, that is their expression. A big girl in-| away with disgust from the homely duties and\ occurred, which trivial as they may appear, ex- 
clined to fat, with broad shoulders, and bigicircumstances of life. The most marked fea-|ercised considerable influence on the future 
arms and feet, a good deal sun-burnt, if of altures of his character were ‘an inherent and|events of his life. Just as he was about to 
good reputation, is certain of getting the hus- and inveterate hatred of idleness,’ and a promp- leave school, a gentleman who had the care of 
band of her choice. All the fathers will select titude in seizing every opportunity of instruc-| Colonel Braddyll’s estates in Yorkshire called 
her for their sons, and will require less dowry |tion, whereby he was enabled in early life to|on the master of Town Bank to know if he 
with her than with acommon girl. This dowry, acquire alarge stock of practical information, could recommend two of the youths best in- 
consists, commonly, in a bed, with one or twojall of which proved serviceable to him during formed in arithmetic and geometrical calcula- 
pairs of sheets, a walnut wardrobe, a com-|the more eventful period of his later years. He! tions to assist him in taking an accurate survey 
plete suit of clothes, a pair of leather shoes,|was born in June 1764, in a small cottage in|of the colonel’s extensive estate of Conished 
and another of wood, and one hundred|the obscure village of Dragleybeck, near Ul-| Priory, near Ulverstone. He immediately 
francs ($20.) If she has a number of sons, the verstone, North Lancashire; but perhaps his|named Zaccheus Walker, his nephew, and 
husband, who considers them a source of ease early life may be best described in his own|young Barrow. They gladly agreed to the 
and revenue, is proud of them, and at his, words, as quoted from a very interesting|proposed arrangement; but neither of them 
death, like an Indian prince, divides among|autobiographical memoir which appeared only | feeling qualified to go alone, they consented 
them, all his wealth, the instruments of labor|a year or two ago. He writes:—‘I was the\on the understanding that all should be done 
and agriculture which he possesses. lonly child of Roger and Mary Barrow. The under the direction of Mr, Cottam, the agent to 





Nothing can exceed the picturesque beauty|small cottage which gave me birth had been| Colonel Braddyll. 

of the city of Auch, when seen from a distance.|in my my mother’s family nearly two hundred} ‘We remained,’ writes Barrow, ‘at the 
It is situated or. a hill and forms an amphithea-| years, and had descended to her aunt, who|Priory about two months, in which time we 
tre ; the hill is crowned by the two mostsplen-|lived in it to the age ofeighty; and in it my|completed the survey, to the satisfaction, as I 
did buildings inthe city. ‘I'he cathedral, the| mother died at the advanced age of ninety. To! afterwards learned, of Colonel Braddyll, and I 
ancient Chateau de Mauvesin, and the Tour the cottage were attached three or four small, may add, for my own part, to my incalculable 
de Bassoues. |fields, sufficient for the keep of as many cows, | benefit, derived from witnessing the practised 
The town is built on the left side of the | which supplied our family with milk and butter,| methods of conducting a survey of the various 
river Gers, and contains about ten thousand in-| besides reserving a portion of land for a crop|descriptions of surface—for it contained all— 
habitants. It is of an age before the invasion |of oats. There was also a paddock behind |level, hilly, woodland, and water; and it was 
of Gaul by the Romans, and was an archbish-|the cottage, appropriated to the cultivation of|not the less useful to me, from the practical 
Op’s see in the fourth century. The modern| potatoes, peas, beans, and other culinary vege- knowledge acquired of the theodolite and of the 
town is divided, like Natchez, in two parts, that| tables, which, with the grain fell to the labor of several mathematical instruments in the pos- 
under the hill and that ontop. The two parts; my father, who, with several brothers, the sons|session of Mr. Cottam. In fact, during our 
are connected by astair way of two hundred of an extensive farmer, was brought up to that|sojourn at the Priory, I so far availed myself 
steps. Notwithstanding many modern improve-| business in the neighborhood of the lakes. At of the several applications of these instruments, 
ments, Auch is still badly constructed, the|the bottom ofthe paddock runs the beck or)that, on arriving in London some years after- 
Streets narrow and too short. |brook, aclear stream, that gives the name to| wards, I published a small treatise to explain 
_ The cathedral is one of the most magnificent|the village, and abounds with trout. Contigu-|the practical use of a case of mathematical in- 
in France. The front is of Greek architecture |ous to the cottage was also a small flower gar- struments, being my first introduction to the 
of the most imposing appearance. It is two|den, which in due time fell to my share—that| press, for which I obtained twenty pounds, and 
stories high, and divided in three parts, a door|is, while yet a young boy, [ had full charge of| was not a little delighted to send my first fruits 
being made on the ground floor to each. Over|keeping up asupply of the ordinary flowers|to my mother. 

the second story on each side are extended \of the season. I did more; I planted a num-| *‘ Another circumstance occurred on leaving 
towers which elevates the building some thirty |ber of trees of different kinds, which grew well,| school, apparently of little importance, to 
or forty feet higher. The different parts in the|but long after I left home many of them were| which, notwithstanding, I must to a certain ex- 
interior are well proportioned, and the vaults or|destroyed. One of them, however, it appears tent trace back my future fortunate progress in 
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life, as will hereafter be shown. Five or six instruction at home, at leuat for some time to| ‘The gout old farentr encbraged me to 
of the upper boys agreed to subscribe for the come. ‘Now,’ she said addressing young persevere in my studies, and especially in 
purpose of purchasing a celestial globe, and Barrow, ‘from the character I have heard of mathematics, which were a sure foundation 
also a map of the heavens, which were lodged! you at Ulverstone, | think you would answer )for astronomy, and all the rest. I took leave, 
in the mathematical apartment of Town Bank jour purpose ; and if you think that such anjand thanked him for all his kindness.’ 

School, to be made use of jointly or separate-|appointment would suit you, | will write to my| 

ly, as should be decided on. Our cottage at husband on the subject.’ | 












[To be continued, } 
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Dragley beck was distant a mile or more, yet| 


never omitted a starlight night without attend. also desirous of relic ving his parents from the 
ing to the favorite pursuit of determining cer-|expense of maintaining him at home. Accord- 
tain constellations and their principal stars, for ingly, he was soon domesticated in Mr. Walk- 
one, two, or three hours, according as they er’s family, where he spent two years in use- 
continued above the horizon. It was a plea- ful and honorable occupation; but the death of 
sure then, and a profit thereafter.’ his employer was followed by the disposal of 
About this time Barrow got acquainted with |the iron foundry to another merchant, and once 


the son of a neighboring farmer, an intelligent more Barrow found himself w ithout employ-' 


youth, who, having been severely wounded ment. Just at this time he happened to meet 
while serving in the navy, had returned home a relative of Mrs. Walker’s who was engaged 
with the desire of studying for orders ; and|in the Greenland whale fishery, and who pro- 
Barrow gladly assisted in ‘brushing up his posed that he should fill up a few months of 
mathematics, and still more his classics ;’ while his leisure time by taking : trip with him to 
the midshipman as readily initiated him in the the frozen seas; say ing that he would be glad 
mysteries of navigaton, a sort of knowtedge to give him a berth in the ship, and that such 
which he thought might prove useful in case - his table afforded he should share with him. 
of his be taking himself to a seafaring life. ‘his kind offer was embraced with eagerness, 
3arrow’s leisure hours aa shortly after they embarked in the good 


In this manner were 
passed during a year he spentat home ; he also ship * Peggy,’ and put to sea. 
This northward voyage was full of interest 


amused himself with scientific experiments ;| 

and having fallen in with an account of Benja-|to one possessing so inquisitive a turn of mind 
min Franklin’s electric kite, he prepared ajas Barrow. ‘The plains of ice on the eastern 
string, steeped in salt water, with a glass han- coast of Greenland, with their immense herds 
dle to it, and flying his kite, obtained abundance of seals strewed on the surface; the jagged 
of sparks. Anold woman, curious to see what mountains of Spitzbergen, with their lower}i 
was going on, our young philosopher could not|slopes clothed with lichens and saxifrage ; the 
resist the temptation to give her a shock, which|excitement of a whale chase and capture— 


so frightened her, that she spread a report|such were the outward objects which captivat-, 


that he was no better than he should be; for|ed his attention, while at the same time he pur- 
that he was drawing down fire from heaven.|sued the study of nautical lore both in its prac- 
The alarm ran throughout the village, and his|tice and theory so successfully, that Captain 
mother prevailed on him to lay aside his kite. Potts said another voyage would make him as 
Barrow being earnestly desirous to increase|good a seaman as any in hisship. He further 
his mathem: atica! knowledge , and having been attempted, by way of filling up the long day of 
informed that there lived in the hills an old| perpetual sun, to write a poem on the arctic 
farmer named Gibson, who went among his|regions; but very soon discovered that poetry 
neighbors by the appellation of the wise man,|was not his forte: nor were the materials he 
on account of his profound knowledge on almost had to work upon of the most inviting nature 
every subject, and more especially of mathema-|to the Muse; ‘for,’ as he truly says, ‘the feats 
tics, he walked some eight or nine miles to see|and fates of whales and narwhales, morses, 
this rustic wonder, and was so charmed with/seals, bears, and foxes, malmouks, burgomas- 
his new acquaintance, that he repeated his visit ters, and strontjaggers, could afford but rug- 
three or four times. From this intercourse ged materials for blank verse.’ 
with Mr. Gibson resulted happy consequences) After a few months’ absence from England, 
to him in after-life. he returned to his cottage home, bearing with 
Barrow had now completed his fourteenth him a couple of the jaw-bones of a whale, 
year, and began seriously to reflect on his fu-| which he set up as gateposts to the entrance of 
ture prospects. His parents were very desirous|a small croft close to his parents’ dwelling.— 
that he should enter into holy orders, and Here he was gladly welcomed by many ; but 
offered, out of their scanty means, to support from none did he receive a more cordial recep- 
him as a sizer in one of the universities; but he |tion than from his respected master the Rev. 
did not think himself suited for that sacred pro- Mr. Walker, and his old friend, the wise man 
fession, and begged to take his chance a little of the hills, Mr. Gibson. ‘The latter asked a 
longer, in the hope that something might turn thousand questions about navigating ships in 
up to afford him employment more suitable to an icy sea; and having ascertained what pro- 
his feelings. About this time a lady from'gress Barrow had made in nautical science, 
Liverpool called one day at the cottage, and|urged him to aim at further advance. * No 
said, without ceremony, that her husband was young man,’ he observes, ‘should stop short 
Mr. Walker, the proprieter of a large iron foun-|in any pursuit he undertakes till he has con- 
dry in Liverpool; and that, in the course of het|quered the whole; for, without a profession, 
visit to the north, he had wished her to look out as you are, you cannot tell to what good use 
for an active intelligent youth to superintend|knowledge of any kind may be. applied. 
the workmen, and keep the accounts of the fac-|Shut up in this retreat, the extent of knowledge 
tory, under the guidance and instruction of one |is of a very limited and unproductive kind; but 
who, from age and infirmity, could not long|it has been of use to my two sons in London, 
continue his employment ; ; thatthe youth woaldjone of whom stands high in the Bank ot Eng- 
live inthe family ; and that they had one son,|land, and the other is manager of Calvert’s 
of about ten years of age, who, being of a|brewery: it has also been sometimes of use 
weakly habit, it was their object to give him| to my neighbors.’ 


The proposal was not only most flattering,| 
such was my eagerness of acquiring a practi-|but otherwise welcome to a youth of fourteen,| 
cal knowledge of the globe and map, that I}who longed for employment, and who was| 


ithe reign,’ 


EARLY PRINTING IN CHINA. 


According to a German antiquary, the idea 
of printing from types was suggested to the 
mind of Faust by his seeing the footprints of 
a horse in the soft mud of a road by the side 
of which he was walking. He went home 
cogitatingon the circumstance, and from that 
day a was discovered. 

Whatever value may attach to this tradition, 
much of it would disappearin the fact that it 
does not record a first discovery. The East, 
which has proved to be the birthplace of so 
many of our arts, also originated printing.— 
Klaproth states, in his * History of the Mari- 
ner’s Compass,’ that the first use of stereotype, 
or solid wooden blocks in printing, dates from 
the tenth century of the present era. ‘ Under 
he writes, ‘of Mingtsong, in the 
second of the years Tchang-hing (32,) the 
ministers Fong-tao and Li-yu proposed to the 


Academy Koue-tseu-kien to review the nine 


king, or canonical books, and to have them 
engraved upon blocks of wood, that they might 
be printed and sold. The emperor adopted 
the advice; but it was only in the second of 
the years Kouang-chun (9! 52) that the engrav- 
ing of the blocks was completed. They were 
then distributed and circulated in all the can- 
tons of the empire.’ 

This author further observes that the art 
thus practised in China might have been 
known in Europe 150 years prior to its dis- 
covery by the Germans, if Europeans had been 
able to read and translate the Persian histori- 
ans, as the Chinese method of printing is clear- 
ly explained in the Djemma’a-et-tewarikh by 

tachid- Eddin, who finished this immense 
work about the year 1310. 

It has, however, been shown, in a communi- 

cation made to the French Academy, that the 
art of printing was known to the Chinese at a 
period still more remote; and had Europeans 
been at that time in correspondence with the 
Celestial Empire, we should not now have to 
deplore the loss of manuscript books by early 
classic authors; their multiplication by print- 
ing would have secured the survival of at least 
a few. However imperfect the process might 
have been in its origin (before the 6th century,) 
the master-works of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture—some of which are now irreparably lost— 
might have been reproduced at comparatively 
small cost. That the antiquity rests upon 
good ground, appears frorn the 39th volume of 
the ‘ Chinese Encyclopedia.’ We there read 

— The eighth day of the twelfth month of the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Wen-ti, founder 
of the Soui dynasty (593,) it was ordered by a 
decree to collect the worn-out drawings and 
inedited texts, and to engrave them on wood, 
and publish them. ‘This was,’ continues the 
work quoted, ‘the commencement of printing 

upon wooden blocks.’ This fact is confirmed 
by other Chinese writings; and the art, we 
are informed, grew much into use under 
Thang, 618 to 907 ; made'still greater progress 
during the five lesser dynasties, 907 to 960; 
and reached its perfection and greatest devel- 
opment in 960-1278. It is considered proba- 
ble that the art was known even before 593, as 
\the block printing was then ordered by the 
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emperor : had it been altogether a new inven-| of clay over wood; there was neither grain’ 2 THE SOUL’S PASSING. a 
tion, something would have been said about /nor porosity, with a greater facility of separa- 


| 
: kee tne ; : ad It is ended !~-all is over! 
its origin and author. ‘tion from the gum when required for distribu-| 


About the year 175 the Chinese began to 
cut inscriptions on stone, to preserve the puri-| 
ty of certain texts which had been corrupted 
by the errors of copyists. ‘The six canonical 
books were inscribed in this way on slabs; the 
literary scribe wrote the characters in red, 
which were afterwards cut in by skilful 
artists. ‘These slabs were placed outside the 
college gates, so that the learned might com- 
pare and correct their manuscript copies of the 
six books. These tables were copied and 
recopied as they decayed by age, and some- 
times in three different sets of characters, to 
each of which students were allowed one year’s 
study, and at the end of three years, were ex- 
pected to read them all fluently. About 904, 
engraving on stone in the inverse sense was 
introduced, so as to print white on a black 
ground. 

In 993 the Emperor Thai-tsong issued a 
decree, ordering that all the manuscripts re- 
covered from those persons into whose hands 
they had fallen after being stolen from the 
royal tombs, should be engraved and reproduc- 
ed in printing. These, we are told, were 
printed by hand, without being soiled by ink. 

Between 1041 and 1048 the method of print- 
ing by moveable types was introduced. ‘The 
account is interesting :—*‘ In the period King-li, 
one of the people, a blacksmith named Pi- 
ching, invented another manner of printing 
with ho-pan, or tablets formed of movable 
types.’ The name is still retained in the im- 
perial printing-offices at Pekin. The ingeni- 
ous blacksmith’s method is thus described :— 
‘He took of a fine and glutinous earth, which 
he formed into plates, and engraved on them 
the characters most in use. Each character 
was a type. These he burnt in the fire, to 
harden them, and then placed them upon a 
table of sheet iron, coated with a fusible gum 
composed of resin, wax, and lime. When he 
wished to print, he took a frame of iron, divid- 
ed interiorly and perpendicuarly by strips of 
the same metal (Chinese is read vertically ;) 
and having laid it on the sheet coated with 
gum, inserted the types, placing them one 
close against the other. Each frame, when 
filled, formed a tablet. This was brought near 
the fire, to make the gum melt, after which a 
level piece of wood was pressed forcibly on the 
surface of the types, and pushed them down 
into the gum, by which means they became 
firm and even as a stone. 


There is so much in this account that would 


} 

tion. 
At Pi-ching’s death, all this apparatus was| 
carefully preserved by his successors ; print-| 
ing, however, went on in the old way, the rea-| 
son being, that the Chinese has not, as other| 
languages, an alphabet made up of a few) 
characters with which all sorts of books may| 
be printed, but a separate type is wanted for| 
every word; and asthe language is divided| 
into classes of 106 sounds, so 106 cases (part | 
of the furniture of a printing-office) would be| 
required, each one to contain a prodigious| 
number of types, thus rendering the mechani-| 
cal task of composing and distributing one of| 
enormous difficulty and labour. It was easier 
and cheaper to follow the usual method. ‘This| 
'was, to write the text on a sheet of paper,| 
which, being pasted on a wooden tablet, all the | 
i blank spaces were cut away, and the writing | 
left in relief. In this way printing in China| 
was carried on fora number of years, either by | 
blocks of wood, or plates of stereotype copper. 


In 1662 the Emperor Khang-hi, on the rep-| 
|resentation of European missionaries, ordered | 
that 250,000 moveable types should be cut in| 
‘copper. With these the Kou-kin-thou-chou, | 
la collection of ancient and modern works, was| 
printed in 8000 octavo volumes, of which a| 
considerable number have found their way | 
to Europe, and are deposited in the Royal| 
Library at Paris. This work is a beautiful | 
specimen of Chinese typography: it comprises| 
treatises on music, a history of the language | 
‘and of foreign nations known to the Celestials. | 
Some of the works issued from the imperial 
|press at Pekin are-so fine and beautiful that 
the emperor named them T’siu-tchin, or collect- 
ed pearls. An interesting fact occurs with 
regard to the casting of types. In Europe,| 
ithe steel punches and copper matrices requir-| 
ed for the purpose involve a considerable out-| 
lay, and are liable to deteriorate by rust. The} 
Chinese obviate this double inconvenience by | 
making the punches of avery fine grained| 
wood, at a cost, for each type, from one farth-| 
ing toa halfpenny. With these the matrices) 
‘are struck in porcelain clay, baked in an oven, | 
lin which the type metal is melted. Judging 
from the specimens of printing, there is no} 
more difficulty in * justifying’ the matrices thus| 
produced than those of other material. 
| In 1773 the enlightened Emperor Khien.| 
long decreed that 10,412 of the most important 
Chinese works should be engraved on wood, ' 
for pridting in the usual way. Kin-kien, a) 


answer for a description of the present mode of member of the finance ministry, drew up a re-| 


printing, as further to exemplify the perfect 
state in which the art originate!. Compared 
with others, there was but little feeling of the 
way in reducing it to practice ; un importapt 
fact, when we consider the object—transmis- 
sion of thought. Pi-ching’s method, we learn, 


port, illustrated by plans and models, setting 
forth the expense of so large a quantity of wood| 
engraving, and recommended moveable types. | 
The minister’s advice was followed ; and from 
that day printing with moveable types has) 
made steady progress in China, and supersed-| 


was very expeditious when a large number of ed the old method of block printing. It was| 


impressions was required. On such occasions 
two forms were worked, one being inked while 
the impression was taken from the other. It 
is the custom in China to print but two pages 
at once, and on one side of the paper only; 
the sheets are then folded for binding, and the 


formerly the custom to defer all the correc- 
tions until after the printing; this also has 
been broken through, and the printers of the) 
‘central flowery land’ now adopt the more 
‘sensible European method of correcting before 
\going to press. 


blank sides either left open or pasted together. | Remote as is the antiquity thus assigned to| 
Duplicates of many of the characters were|printing, a French writer, Monsieur Paravey,, 
kept wrapped in paper, and twenty of those |shows it to be still more ancient. According| 
most in request. When anew character was to his statement, the Chinese only did on pa- 
wanted, it was immediately prepared on the! per what had been done ages before on cotton 
spot, and the inventor showed the advantage |by the Assyrians and Indo-Persians. 


Lo, the weeping mourners come— 
Mother, father, friend and lover, 

To the death encumbered room ; 
Lips are pressed to the blessed, 

Lips that evermore are dumb. 


Take her faded hand in thine— 
Hand that no more answereth kindly : 
See the eyes were wont to shine, 
Uttering love, now staring blindly ; 
Tender-hearted, speech departed— 
Speech that echoed so divinely. 


Runs no more the circling river, 
Warming, brightening every part ; 

There it slumbereth, co!d forever— 
No more merry leap and start, 

No more flushing cheeks to blushing— 
In its silent home the heart! 


Hope not answer to your praying ! 
Cold responseless lies she there. 

Death, that ever will be slaying! 
Something gentle, something fair, 

Come with numbers soft as slumbers— 
She is with Him otherwere ! 


Mother! yes, you scarce would chide he 
Had you seen the form he bore, 

Heard the words he spoke beside her, 
Tender as the look he wore, 

While he proved her how he loved her 
More than mother—ten times more ! 


Earthly father! weep not o’er her ! 
To another Father’s breast, 

On the wings of love he bore her— 
To the kingdom of the blest ; 
Where no weeping eyelids keeping, 
Dwells she now in perfect rest. 


Friend! He was a friend that found her 
Amid blessings poor and scant; 

With a wicked world around her, 
And within a heavenly want : 

And supplied her, Home to guide her, 
Wings for which the weary pant. 


Lover! yes, she loved thee dearly !— 
When she left thee loved thee best! 

Love she knew alone burns clearly 
In the bosoms of the blest : 

Love she bore thee watches o’er thee— 
Is the angel in thy breast! 


Mourners all! have done with weeping ! 
I will tell you what He said, 

When He came and found her sleeping, 
On her heart His hand he laid; 

«Sleepless Maiden, sorrow-laden ; 
Peace dwells only with the dead. 


«¢ Wend with me across the river 
Seems so bitter—is so sweet! 
Ou whose other shore forever 
Happy, holy spirits greet ; 
Grief all over, friend and lover 
In a sweet communion meet !— 


<< Is it bitter, father, mother, 
Lover, friend to leave behind? 
All their blessed loves, and other, 
Come with me and thou shalt find— 
Where thy spirit shall inherit 
Perfect love and perfect mind. 


«« Love that is to mortals given 
Struggles with imperfect will ; 

Love alone that homes in heaven 
Can its perfect self fulfil— 

Where, possessing every blessing, 
Still it grows and greatens still ! 
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See, I bring thee wings to bear thee |\PPINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR| EW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas 
To the blessed angel home ; BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad-| | \ Adams invites the particular attention of Friznps 
Dear ence dead forever near thee |ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West to his extensive variety of Fuzesa Dar Gocps, consist- 


| ‘ . . . . . 

| Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road|ng of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
leading to Kennet Square. The course of instruction|into the market. An examination is requested before 
embraces an English and mathmatical education. ‘The| Friends make their purchases, as the kinds are too nu- 


From thy side no more to roam ; 
Love increased, wait thou blessed 


Will the living loved ones come ! School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating | merous to advertise. 
\the different branches of Science. The location of the! LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 
«¢ O’er the river!”—Lo! she faltered School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour-| ©, A, jis giving his attention especially to articles in 
While he took her by the hand ; hood remarkably salubrious, and hes been much admired ‘this line, and the purchaser can find an assortment of 
And her blessed face grew altered by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery.|Linex Fanrics here, the quality and prices of which 
The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th! can scarcely fail to give satiafaction. No. 79 Arch St. 
As she heard the sweet command. month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per! between ied an Third mo. side ; 
Father! lover! all was over !— ; 


session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office!) P,S, An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 








So she passed to Spirit Land! address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price,| at 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
London Athenzum. ao Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth regular price. 

a 4th mo. 21. 3m. ee ee pRUMAnN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha 

| nomen —— | sers tothe stock of Hardware at their new store 

POLITENESS. | ESIRA BLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—YAR-| No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 

NALL & LYTLE, S. E. corner of 7th and’ prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 


Be polite at all times, and to all persons.— Spring Garden streets, pay particular attention to keep-| Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
Remember that you will lose nothing by thus ing up a full assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, suita-| keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
doing ; you will be more respected, and cer- | ble for es and they are constantly receiving all the Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 

’ F . if voy mew and desirable styles. Among their fresh Spring) will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
tainly . eee than you w ill vd if you Goods, are in part, Neat and Medium Lawns and Bare-| Alex. S. Truman. Alex. Shaw 
are In the habit o answering In an a rupt OF ces, Hermanias, Argentines, Silk Lustres, Linen Lustres,} 2 mo. 1st.—3m. 
unkindly manner. Itwill render you happier /Ginghams, Prints, &c., &c. a 
to do this; for if polite yourself, you will gen-| Also, Book Muslins and handkerchiefs, Cap Crape| ey S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
erally ment with poltsness in retumn; end ili Gvens, BevaloneHandechins Ink Sher act may’ te promed ine Onate gli snd were 

“ : : vm .|Barege and Cashmere Shawls, Silkk and Lisle Thread,! ™® } } me, 
you do not, you will still have the inward con | Mitte and Gloves, &c., &c. They would sidgesttiiy ices of all flavors and forms, Mixed and fine cake of 
sciousness of having yourself acted correctly. linvite Friends to callend examine their stock before pur-| various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason-| candy and confections in general. ; 
Date able terms. 4th mo. 12-3m. (> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
XTRACT OF VANILLA, for flavoring Ice Cream | ————____________EEE CS ture ff the above articles. 
4 Jelly, Custards, &c., a new and valuable prepara-| | AIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATHER! 1 mo. ly. sd 
_ ee to be made fon genuine os eae a Se ee ace _ are oem of NEX, HAT STORE.— Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
he use of this extract is much more economical than of Dest quality, all sizes, ready made or made to order, at 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
the bean itself, and its flavor will be found as fresh and short notice. 











agreeable. Prepared and sold by | Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. ae ate ree ae ee ea 
EDWARD PARRISH, Druggist, Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers. |) 04, aiidinneal osihedaal Sen Cad, thaw-enn-ate oie 

corner 9th and Chesnut and 10th and Walnut Sts.| Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. | to fon baat te ditliin ten their Tse aie th ‘ pay . ee 

5th mo. 19. Worsted Moreens, of all colours. lt ee ae . 4 7 ‘ P 

| Cushions of all kinds. Serena niente arcane ccna eee 
RIENDS EXILED IN VIRGINIA IN 1777, and | Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
observations on the conduct of the Society of HARTLEY & KNIGHT, BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
Friends during the Revolutionary War. A few copies| No. 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. | abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
may be had of T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 3d mo. 31—tf. |term will commence on the 21st of 5th mo., 1849, 
v@ 5th mo, 12-3t No. 1 south Fifth st. | The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 


N rm CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT- ofa practical English education. For particulars inquire 


LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his TINGS.—Just received, American and English) of the Principal, HENRY W, RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 











friends and the public that he has opened his new|* “grain Carpeting, of plain styles; Also, | JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN. 
clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door | opapeee: Three ply ey Oo . _ |SEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 
below Race, eust side ; as he intends keeping a superior ‘enitian carpetings, of all widths, for stairs and entries. | a alee ieee meee neneionnaten 
article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to} Floor and Table Oil Cloths. RIENDS MARRIAGE CERT IFICATES AND 
call and examine. Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of 
Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and| Woolen Druggets, from half yard to 3} yards wide. | Paper and Books, for sale by 
, . ' ; . W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
warranted, by EDWIN PINE, ALSO, ‘ ran : / ; 
No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race,, Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and coloured} 3d mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
east side. 5th mo. 12. /|checked, of all widths. SP APER HANGINGS —The RSnhecribere havina 
——_________ —_______—_—-—— |_ To the above goods, the attention of “ Frierds’ is} or eer ee ae reg ew oe 
{{ A. SHAW, No, 13 North Seventh street, invites) respectfully invited, by the subscribers. i, = oe P ess A ' sale : 
IVL, the attention of Friends to her assortment of| HARTLEY & KNIGHT, their . apers, are prepared to offer a large an 
China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of | No. 148 South Second st.,5 doors above Spruce. — ssthinoaeai Suecenae me eee _ 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and} 34 mo. 31—tf | terns of fine are apers, t . rench and American ; 
Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with) __ 5 . jalso Fresco Papers, Vestibdle Patterns and Panneled 


a general astortinent of other goods in her line which| TOHNS & PAYNE, N. fa, commer Fourth and Arch|E®HY, Papers, with French and American Borders 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of|,) streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh | ee eee Pm * ee oie 
the ci St riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
city. th mo. Sth. | : . ; 
as apnea being ; SPRING GOODS. | wholesale or retail. 
Gow DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES—| neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Lustres. (7 Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
EYRE & LANDELL, 8. W. corner Fourth and Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
Arch, have endeavoared for the last nine years to estab- | Geuse. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 


lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might | India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. Sd mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 


resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods’ {y our « FURNISHING WAREROOM” may be found WW 
\ / ment of extra Flour selected expressly fur family 


adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. ‘Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. 











Seal Skin Shawls, : Fine Linens, | Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. | use, constantly on hand and for sale by 

Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, |Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. | CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Lains, | 3d mo. 10. 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 Ny Sth St. near Arch. 
Barcelona Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, tars Se S aes lactate 

Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, I EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his| C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, ) Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth|/@J,%, W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En 
Good Gloves only, Judia Goods, street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
Hosiery, very good, Good Flannels, |and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit-| store, on ‘T'welfth street (CP One of this concern having 


E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which | adle for the present season, which he invites his friends heen many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
gives them a shawl room, also a merino room, separate|anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
from the main store. ‘Their basement is wellstocked with; Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems;| put few in any other establishment in this country. 
Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus-| Leaflets of Memory ; Read’s Female Poets of America;| Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 
lins by the piece. Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms, pier eats Lib einai lenindchciaenlibiest "a 

P.S. Friends can alwaysdepend upon meeting with| &c. &c. NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest} Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. WHEAT, DRIED FRUII, HAMS, DRIED 
Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs.,; Country Merchantssupplied with School and eer) &c. &c., to be nad of 











all not only of the best quality, but in the best possible | Books at very low prices. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
order. 4th mo. 21.3m | T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St, | 5th mo. 8th, ly. No, 35 N. 5th 8t, near Arch, 
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